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It is not easy to define clearly the impact of Soviet writing on 
Hindi literature. The impact came not so much in terms of indivi- 
dual writers exercising a literary influence as in terms of a pervasive 
spirit, of an outlook on life and literature with which these writers 
were associated. 

There is a fusion of three distinct influences in this. The struggle 
of the Russian people culminating in the October Revolution, which 
deeply stirred the hearts and minds of the Indian people, was one 
influence. Marxist ideology which taught people to view the social 
phenomena in a new light, was the second. And the writings of the 
great Russian and Soviet writers was the third influence. All these 
blended together to make a powerful impact on the minds of Hindi 
writers, as also on the writers of other Indian languages. 

The matter has to be viewed against the background of history. 
It so happened that the people of both our countries were waking up 
to a new consciousness and beginning to feel similar urges and aspi- 
rations more or less at the same time. The struggle against. British 
imperialism in India more or less coincided with the struggle of the 
Russian people against tsarist autocracy and the establishment of the 
new social order. Contact with Russian writing at that time came as 
a contact of kindred spirits. Knowledge of what was happening there, 
despite the attempts of the British authorities to prevent its coming 
to us, drew a spontaneous, sympathetic response. Soviet writings, 
which came into the hands of the Hindi writer, as for instance, those 
of Gorky, gave expression to the same urges and aspirations with 
which the hearts of millions in India throbbed. 
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As far back as 1905, Mahatma Gandhi, writing about Maxim 
Gorky in his journal The Indian Opinion, said: 

“AA certain similarity exists between the people of India and of 
Russia. The Russians are as poor as we are.... Not long ago there 
was a revolution in Russia. One of the chief participants in it was a 
man called Maxim Gorky. He had been brought up in extreme 
poverty.... His first book which appeared in 1892 was a master- 
piece and won him great fame. The aim of all his writings has been 
to awaken the people against injustice so that they can struggle for 
their rights.... It is said that there is no other writer in the whole 
of Europe, who, like Gorky, fights for the rights of the people.” 

It is not a mere coincidence, therefore, that when Gorky was writ- 
ing about the exploited and the oppressed, Premchand was doing the 
same in Hindi literature. Both were giving tongue to the urges of 
their age and of their people. Hence a kind of spiritual kinship and 
identity of outlook existed between the two. Both our peoples were 
passing through a similar phase in our history. 

Thus we find many a Hindi writer reacting spontaneously to the 
October Revolution, to the establishment of socialist society and all 
that came in its wake. Whether it was the fulfilment of the Five 
Year Plans in Russia or the titanic struggle against the Fascist hordes, 
the progressive Hindi writers wrote enthusiastically about these 
events. Hardly six months after the October Revolution, we hear one 
of Premchand’s characters—a young peasant, Balraj by name, saying: 

“You laugh as though the peasant does not count and is born to 
labour on the land of the landlord. But the newspapers I receive tell 
me that in Russia the peasants rule and they do what they like. The 
peasants there, recently dethroned the king and now there is a 
‘Panchayat Raj’ of peasants and workers in that country.”’ 

(Premashram) 


Similarly, in an article written in February 1919, Premchand voiced 
similar feelings, which clearly shows the deep impact which the 
October Revolution had made on his mind: 

“The coming age is going to be the age of peasants and workers. 
The way the world is going makes this abundantly clear.... Do not 
be misled by the lull in the people’s movement. Did anyone know 
before the Revolution that such great power lay dormant among the 
suffering people of Russia?’ (The Old Epoch and the New, pub- 
lished in Zammana. February 1919.) 

Much has been written in Hindi to rejoice and glory in the great 
triumphs and achievements of the Soviet Union, because it gave ex- 
pression to our own hopes and urges. Dinkar, a noted Hindi poet, 
hailed the October Revolution thus, in his poem Delhi and Moscow: 


Hail, Light of the world, 
That shall illumine the path of the future! 
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Hail, Flame of equality! Y our red glow 
Is the glow of man’s first victory! 


During the Second World War, Shivmangal Singh ‘Suman,’ 
another noted Hindi poet writing about the soldiers of the Red Army, 
said: 

Who will fight them 

Who has the courage to advance against them? 
Ten weeks shall turn into ten years 

Moscow will still be far away! 


And when the Fascists were defeated, we find another Hindi 
poet, Narendra Sharma, exclaiming: 


News has come, the Red Army has entered Berlin 
Their triumphant guns have woken up hopes 
That were lying asleep. 


(Warning) 


Similarly, Rangeya Raghav wrote The Unconquerable Ruins in 
relation to the historic battle of Stalingrad. In the same way, Suman’s 
Song of the Red Army, Navin’s Hail, People of Russia, Anchal’s 
Red Russia and many others reflect this sense of identity with the 
struggle of the Soviet people. This strain in Hindi writing has con- 
tinued all along. When, for instance, after independence, the doors 
of friendship were opened between our two countries, Nagarjun cele- 
brated the event in his poem Don, Volga, Yamuna and Ganga and 
Suman wrote History Is Taking a New Turn, etc. 

Thus the events in the Soviet Union stirred the Hindi writers im- 
mediately and directly. These rejoicings, however, did not merely 
reflect the sympathy for the new state of workers and peasants, they 
also reflected the affirmation of the new ideology-the Marxist ideol- 
ogy—which had inspired and guided it. The main tenets of Marxist 
ideology stimulated a new way of looking at things. “I have nearly 
come to believe in Bolshevik principles,’ wrote Premchand in a let- 
ter to a friend, dated 21st December, 19109. 

There had all along been a rich humanistic tradition in Hindi 
poetry. In this the “Bhakti” poetry of the Sant and Sufi poets of the 
past had played a dominant role. Imbued with the spirit of love for 
the common man, for justice and equality, it had left a lasting impress 
on the minds of the people over the centuries. Written in the simple, 
spoken language of the time it was used as a vehicle for imparting 
social ideas and ethical lessons. Of course, side by side with it, there 
also flourished a more sophisticated court poetry, but it was “Bhakti” 


poetry in the main, which had permeated the minds and conscious- 
ness of the people. 
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During the freedom struggle our poets and writers instinctively 
linked themselves with the humanistic traditions of this poetry. But 
their outlook was still largely coloured by idealistic values. Gradu- 
ally however, we notice a change setting in. A new social conscious- 
ness begins to Merge which views social phenomena in terms of 
the inner socio-economic contradictions, which takes into account 
class struggle and class character of individuals, and sees the flux and 
change in social institutions in a historical perspective. This change in 
outlook can be attributed to Marxist ideology which had come as 
the most powerful single factor to influence the minds of the intelli- 
gentsia. It broadened their horizons and added a new dimension to 
their traditional humanistic outlook. Hindi writing distinctly took a 
new turn. It gradually began to shed #ts age-long idealistic view of 
life and turned towards a more realistic portrayal of life from the 
point of view of the class contradictions of society. A new kind of 
hero appeared, a working man, who is brutally oppressed but never- 
theless preserves his human dignity and moral beauty (e.g. Surdas 
and Hori in Premchand’s novels). The writer began to reject the 
orthodox, stereotyped frame-work of society and to welcome change. 
The two-dimensional characters, which were the embodiments of 
“eternal values,’ gave place to flesh and blood characters taken 
from life itself. The conception about the role of a writer, as an 
activist in society, became more pronounced. He began to be viewed 
as a fighter against social injustice and tyranny. 

‘The consciousness that one is a fighter gives one the necessary 
peace of mind,’’ wrote Premchand. ‘‘Am I worthy of the calling of 
a fighter?—-that is the yardstick of existence.... Today I will no long- 
er say, ‘My life has been in vain.’ Life was given me for the strug- 
gle and I have put all my strength into this struggle.”’ 

One is reminded of the lines of a Soviet writer, Nikolai Ostrov- 
sky, which have exactly a similar ring: 

“Life is man’s most precious possession. It is given to him once, 
so that he must live it in such a way as not to be tormented by the 
aimlessly spent years, so as to be able to say on dying, ‘All my life 
and all my strength have been given to the most wonderful thing in 
the world-the struggle for the emancipation of mankind.” 

The turn to realism, the turn to the concrete, to revealing the inner 
world of man in his tangible connections with his environment, to 
seeing life in society in terms of its inner socio-economic contradic- 
tions—this was the turn which Hindi literature took in the thirties of 
this century and it was directly influenced by Marxist ideology, and 
supported by our own experience in the freedom struggle. Thus we 
find, among the older generation of writers, Jaya Shankar Prasad, 
breaking away from the illusory world of “chhayawadi” poetry, we 
find Nirala’s critical realism stemming from his rebellious romanti- 
cism, and we find Sumitranandan Pant being drawn towards the 
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realities of life out of sympathy for the suffering people; and we find 
a number of young writers emerging with a new progressive outlook. 

Among the Soviet writers, the one to exercise profound influence 
on Hindi writing was Maxim Gorky. Gorky’s writings came to us 
in the midst of our freedom struggle. The British government frown- 
ed on Gorky and it is said that his books were read in jails by pa- 
triotic young men or at night behind closed doors. Gorky caught the 
attention of the progressive section of Hindi writers as no other So- 
viet writer had done. During the thirties and the forties he was 
regarded as the “writers’ writer.’ It must be mentioned here that 
contact with Soviet writing was not free and normal before Independ- 
ence. Some translations in English were available of the works of 
Gorky, Sholokhov and a few others. Gorky’s Mother was translated 
into Hindi in 1927. Few other Soviet writers were translated in a 
regular way. Rangeya Raghav translated Mayakovsky’s Left March. 
A lot of valuable work was done by editors like Banarsidas Chatur- 
vedi, Narottam Nagar, Amrit Rai and Bhairav Prasad Gupta in 
acquainting readers with the writings of Russian and Soviet writers, 
as also by critics such as Shivdan Singh Chauhan, Prakash Chandra 
Gupta and Namvar Singh. But still Soviet writings came to us piece- 
meal. It was only after Independence that Soviet literature came to 
be more easily available, although the situation even today is far 
from satisfactory. 

But despite these handicaps and limitations, Gorky’s name became 
a watchword in literary circles. As an example of the esteem and 
respect in which he was held, I am tempted to quote here a page 
from the biography of Premchand written by his wife. This relates to 
a condolence meeting which was held in a small, remote town of 
Uttar Pradesh, soon after Gorky’s death. Mrs. Premchand writes: 

“August 1936. 

“A meeting was to be held in the office of the Aaj—a local daily. 
During the night when he couldn’t sleep, he got up and began writ- 
ing his speech.... I woke up to find that he was sitting on the floor 
writing something. 

“What are you writing?’ I asked. 

‘“*There is to be a meeting tomorrow about Gorky.’ 

“ “What sort of a meeting? You know that you are not. well and 
yet have sat down to write a speech.’ 

"I can’t sleep. The speech has to be written in any case. When 
a person is doing something which gives him inner satisfaction, no 
inconvenience is felt in doing it.’ 

“Was he an Indian?’ I asked. 

“That shows our narrow-mindedness. Gorky was so great a writer 
that the question of nationality does not arise. A writer is not looked 


upon as Indian or European. Whatever he writes is for everyone’s 
benefit.’ 
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“In our village there is hardly anyone who even knows his name,’ 
I said. 

“Our village-folk do not know the names even of their own 
people. But that does not mean that nothing should be done for 
them.’ 

“How can you say that? They know Tulsidas, Kabir, Surdas...’ 
I said. 

“There are few who know even these. There is lack of educa- 
tion. Just think, when there will be universal education, wouldn’t 
Gorky be honoured everywhere, in every town?’ 

‘*...1 noticed that as he wrote tears welled up in his eyes again 
and again. 

‘The day broke. The next day, as he got ready to go to the meet- 
ing, I said to him, ‘You can’t even walk. It is useless for you to go.’ 

‘““T am not going on foot. I shall go in a tonga. We shall see. I 
can’t stay at home.’ 

‘“T sent our elder son with him. I helped him go down the staircase 
myself. I was all the time afraid that he might fall from the staircase. 

“When he came back from the meeting, I met him at the door. 
While climbing the staircase, despite his best efforts, his legs faltered. 
I was behind him to give him support. As soon as he reached the 
upper storey, he lay down in bed, breathless. He felt weak and ex- 
hausted. I sat by him and pressed his legs. When he recovered a 
little, he said, ‘I couldn’t stand there, at the meeting, what to talk of 
reading my speech. I had to request someone else to read it for me.’ 

“You didn’t listen to me. You suffered for nothing.’ 

“Tt couldn’t possibly keep sitting at home,’ he said, and after a 
pause added, ‘Gorky’s death makes me very sad. Again and again it 
occurs to me that there is none to take his place.’ 

“For many days he kept talking about Gorky. Whenever he would 
mention his name he would feel a kind of pain in his heart. He had 
immense respect for Gorky. That speech was the last thing he wrote. 
He could not think of anyone who had as high a stature as Gorky 
had. We would often start talking about Gorky in those days. Little 
did I know that hardly two months later he himself would be no 
more.” 

Premchand’s feelings, the esteem in which he held Gorky, give us 
some idea of Premchand’s assessment of Gorky’s writings. It was not 
without reason that lying virtually on death-bed, in a remote village, 
Premchand should have felt so strongly about Gorky. When we study 
Premchand’s works more closely, we notice that in course of time 
he shed many of his abstract, humanitarian ideals and began to un- 
derstand and interpret the problem of social inequality and injustice 
in a new light. In his last unfinished novel Mangal Sutra he exclaims: 

“Under the capitalist civilisation everything revolves round the 
cash nexus.... Human society is split up into two parts: the major 
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part is of those who sweat and toil and a very small part of those 
who, by the power and influence they wield, keep the large mass in 
their control. They have no sympathy, not the slightest consideration 
for this large mass....’’ 

Premchand had travelled a long way from his early idealistic and 
rather naive solutions to the problems of society, to a virtual decla- 
ration of the loss of faith in the earlier solutions. In one word, there 
was an increase in the active element in his humanism. And this we 
can safely attribute to the influence of Gorky. 

The Progressive Writers’ Association, formed in 1936—exactly two 
years after the conference in Paris convened by Gorky, Romain Rol- 
land and others, was directly inspired by the literary values of So- 
viet writers. In his inaugural address, Premchand said, 

“Only that literature which contains noble ideals, which instills in 
us a sense of independence, a sense of the beautiful, a creative spirit, 
which reveals to us the shining truth of life and which generates in 
us action and draws us towards struggle, which forces us to think 
and does not lull us... only such literature is worthy of its 
name.” 

After Premchand, fiction writers like Yash Pal, Amritlal Nagar, 
Amrit Rai, Nagarjun, Renu and others continued the tradition of 
active humanism. In poetry, a group of progressive poets including 
Nagarjun, Shamsher, Muktibodh, Kedar, Suman, Naresh Mehta, 
Sheel and others carried on this tradition. The period between 1936 
and the dawn of Independence can be easily termed as the period 
of the blossoming of Progressive literature in Hindi, in which we 
find a remarkable blend of national aspirations and the new social 
consciousness. 

After Independence too, these traditions have largely continued. 
But we notice a more critical realism developing in fiction, which 
can be termed as fiction of protest. The national fervour has abated, 
the contradictions of society have begun to be depicted more sharply. 
By and large, Hindi writing continues to be guided by the spirit of 
active humanism and realism, in the inculcation of which the new 
social consciousness had played so notable a part. 

Soviet literature that reached us during, and for some time after 
the war was largely related to the gigantic war-effort of the Soviet 
people. People read with avid interest the stirring and poignant ar- 
ticles of Ilya Ehrenburg and others. Later came Ehrenburg’s long 
novel Tbe Storm. It was during this period that quite a number of 
novels giving graphic account of the great struggle reached us. From 
the brief but terrible story of Zoya and Shura to the formidable 
Young Guard by Fadeyev and the Story of a Real Man by Polevoy, 
etc., the Indian reader formed a highly vivid and inspiring picture 
of the Soviet people in the throes of a mighty struggle for the libera- 
tion from fascism, not only of their own country but of mankind. 
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Later, much later, came Sholokhov’s Fate of Man, at once a sensitive 
and deeply moving story. 

After the opening up of contacts between our two countries, a 
number of significant developments have taken place. Knowledge 
about Soviet life and the Soviet system, which previously was con- 
fined to a small number of people, and of which coloured and garbled 
accounts came from the West, began to spread on a large scale among 
different strata of society. In this dissemination of information, So- 
viet periodicals—some of them published in India in different Indian 
languages—contributed considerably. These periodicals, often contain- 
ing stories, one-act plays, poems, etc. acquainted the reader with the 
general run of Soviet writing. This literature, though scattered and 
written by less known writers (previously our acquaintance was con- 
fined to outstanding writers) makes us feel the pulse of writing there. 
We are better able to relate the literary writing with life of the So- 
viet people. Children’s stories, written by Gaidar and others as also 
folk tales, have been a very welcome addition in this sphere. 

Another significant development has been our acquaintance with 
the writings from the different republics of the U.S.S.R. New names 
like that of Chinghiz Aitmatov and others have come to be known and 
their works read with interest. Some novels, like The Harvest, The 
Daughter of the Hills, Spring, Aitmatov’s Jamila and The First 
Teacher were translated into Hindi. In the direction of translations, 
the Foreign Languages Publishing House (now Progress Publishing 
House) at Moscow has brought out a number of translations of books 
from different republics, as also of Russian writers, both old and 
new. Works of old Russian writers, Gogol, Kuprin, Korolenko and 
quite a few others, and from among the Soviet writers of Alexei 
Tolstoy, Nikolai Ostrovsky, Gaidar, Paustovsky and others are read 
with interest. 

Yet there is much that is wanting. Today, curiously enough, we 
are more conscious of our gaps in our knowledge of Soviet writing 
than we were in the past. Our acquaintance with Soviet poetry is 
still very limited, except for some writings of Mayakovsky, and 
recently of Tikhonov, and of some of the younger poets, notably 
Evtushenko, etc. Soviet drama is a genre very little known here. 
Other forms, such as biography, autobiography etc. are also little 
known. The same can be said of literary criticism. 

This only shows the growing curiosity about Soviet writing. 

Conditions, both in postwar Soviet Union and in post-Independ- 
ence India have considerably changed. The direction of literary ac- 
tivity cannot exactly be the same in both countries, but it can be 
safely said that the main humanistic trends, the involvement with 
life and its problems, the sense of concern with social questions, 
which Hindi literature had at one stage so deeply imbibed from 
Soviet writing, continue to hold good. 


